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ADVOCATE OF PEACE, 


MARCH AND APRIL, 1850. 


PECUNIARY CLAIMS OF PEACE. 


‘THese claims are beginning to be a little better understood, but so 
imperfectly still by nfost persons, and even by many sincere friends of the 
cause, that we cannot refrain from asking special attention to a few hints re- 
specting i/s importance, ils feasibility, and its need of largely increased means. 

It would seem hardly possible to exaggerate the importance of an enterprise 
which seeks to do away so great an evil as war, the chief scourge of mankind 
in all past ages; the source of so many vices and crimes, of so much poverty, 
oppression and misery ; a custom which has, within the present century, sac- 
rificed in Christendom itself so many millions of lives, and wasted in actual 
war so many myriads of treasure ; a system which has loaded Europe alone 
with war-debts to the amount of nearly $10,000,000,000, and now requires 
for its support on that single continent full $ 1,C00,C00,0C0 more every year 
even of peace; a system which threatens with irredeemable bankruptcy some 
of the most powerful nations on the globe, and hangs as a vast incubus on the 
general prosperity aud happiness of our race. Among the many objects of 
benevolence now before the public, we can find very few, if any, more impor- 
tant than the entire removal or serious abatement of such a world-wide evil. 
Indeed, the prevention of a single war, though :<s brief and slight as our Jate 
conflict with Mexico, would have averted an amount of mischief which no 
arithmetic can ever compute. 

Perhaps, however, you doubt whether anything decisive can be accomplished, 
but say you would willingly give even largely if this great evil could be either 
abolished or abated. And it certainly can be by the use of proper means. 
War now depends in fact on public opinion ; and it is possible to make that 
opinion such as would effectually forbid a resort to arms in most, if not all 
eases. lad public sentiment on this subjeet been all over our country what 
it was in Massachusetts, if not throughout New England, we should have ha’ 
no war with Mexico. Had the war sentiments of 1792 now pervaded Europe, 
one quarter of the provocations given in 1£48, would have deluged that whole 
continent in blood. With adequate means, we might, with God’s blessing, save 
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our own country henceforth from all war. Had this cause heretofore received 
twenty or thirty thousand dollars a year, instead of one thousand or five hun- 
dred, a pittance utterly insufficient for so great a work, it might by this time 
have so far Christianized public opinion through the whole land as to insure 
us against this master-evil forever. In no enterprise has the same amount of 
means been moe, if equally successful. In 1837-8 we were in most imi- 
nent danger of war with Mexico ; and John Quincy Adams publicly attributed 
our escape to the efforts made by the Peace Societies. We were exposed, in 
the course of a few vears, to war with England in three instances — the Can- 
adian troubles, the North-Eastern boundary, and the Oregon dispute ; and had 
public opinion in the two countries been what it was fifty, or even thirty years be- 
fore, no diplomacy could have prevented a conflict. The general peace of 
Europe for some third of a century after the downfall of Napoleon, is as fairly 
attributable, under God, to efforts in this cause, as the spread of Christianity is 
to the missionary enterprise, or the progress of temperance to Jabors in that 
cause. Other agencies did indeed conspire; but so they do in every move- 
ment of the kind, and quite as much in the cause of missions and of temper- 
ance as in the cause of peace. 

All we need, under God, is the use of proper and adequate means ; but this 
would require tenfold more than has ever yet been given to thiscause. With- 
out such an amount of funds, we cannot, as we must for full success, send 
forth our agents, circulate our publications all over the country, and en- 
gage its leading minds, its two thousand periodical presses, and its thirty or 
forty thousand pulpits in behalf of this object. In the cause of Prison Disci- 
pline, though needing not even a tithe as much as this does, John Howard 
spent from his own purse an average of some $10,000 a year for more than 
fifteen years. God grant that some Howard of Peace may rise ere long to 
win for himself a glorious immortality by devoting his thousands and scores of 
thousands to this great cause! In what other way could the rich do more 
good with their property? ‘To what object could you, if you have so much at 
command, give or bequeath to better purpose, ten, twenty or fifty thousand 
doljars ? 

This cause must look for its funds mainly to the rich, whose supericr intelli- 
gence qualifies them to appreciate its claims. It cannot, like the Bible or the 
Missionary Society, depend on penny contributions from the million ; it must 
be supported chiefly by a select few, who can give their tens or hundreds a 
year, and their thousands in the final disposition of their wealth. Nor should 
any one of these excuse himself because he has so many other calls; for 
every friend of peace thinks he has quite as many ; and, if one declines for 
such a reason, all may, and thus leave this cause to utter abandonment. 

Respectfully, yet earnestly would we entreat you to ponder this matter. 
By what other use of your property can you better please your heavenly 
Father, the God of Peace, or your Saviour, the Prince of Peace? Compared 
with the vast, comprehensive benefits sought by this cause, what is relief to a 
few scores or even thousands of suffering poor, or the establishment and sup- 
port of a college or academy, of a hospital for the sick, or an asylum for the 
blind or insane? Indeed, it would be like the cure of a few patients, in com- 
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parison with keeping the cholera from a whole continent. The man who 
helps remove this omnipreseat evil, does in fact contribute directly or indi- 
rectly to every good object, and to the ultimate relief of al] human sufferers, 
not in detail, but by millions all over the earth down to the end of time. 


RPP AAPA er en ern 


THE WAR SYSTEM vs. POPULAR RIGHTS. 


Tue friends of peace themselves are only just beginning to learn the wide 
sweep and vast variety of malign influences exerted by the war-system even 
in peace on the rights and interests of the people. It is their deadliest foe, 
and utterly incompatible with the fundamental principles on which all really 
popular government is founded. It is a system of as sheer and stern a des- 
potism as can be found on the face of the globe. 

Look at its influence on our own government. Though restrained and 
counter-checked here as much as it can well be anywhere, yct is its influence 
thoroughly anti-democratic, and prospectively dangerous to our liberties. 
Mark its vast accumulation of patronage. ‘Take the slightest case —the 
selection of cadets in the Military Academy at West Point. About $200,000 
are expended every year upon that institution, chiefly for the bencfit of young 
men, who there receive at the public expense a very thorough and accom- 
plished education ; in all an average expenditure of some $900 a year for 
each cadet. Some $300a year are given outright to each cadet ; and this 
forms in the aggregate no smal] amount of patronage. The Representative 
of each Congressional District is entitled to select a candidate for that 
berth ; and, in more than nine cases out of ten, he is selected not from needy, 
deserving families, but from those of wealth and influence, the aristocrats of 
the land. Every one can see the anti-democratic tendency of all this; and 
such is the drift of nearly all the regulations in the army. 

The navy is, if possible, still worse in this respect. ‘The midshipmen, those 
yo :thful drones swarming on board every one of our large national ships, and 
feeding, in broadcloth and tinsel, on the public crib with hardly any return of 
really useful service, are nearly all sprigs of republican aristocracy. The 
greater part of these, as well as of the officers in the army, are from the 
South with the aristocratic, domineering spirit and habits of slaveholders. 
The control of our forces, both on land and sea, is now in the hands of men 
born and educated at the South to habits of as real a despotism as you can 
find in any part of the world. 

Just note how much money is squandered on our litile navy in a time of 
peace, and thence conjecture what an amount of superfluous and dangerous 
patronage must be concentrated here. According to a late report of our Sec- 
retary of the Navy, no less than $15,456,629 were appropriated to this de- 
partment in 1848-9, and $13,398,117 actually applied in that single year; ten 
times as much as the aveiage annual expenditure, during the administration of 
Washington, for both the army and the navy ! 
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A strict and searching analysis of these expenditures would reveal their 
anti-democratic tendencies, and show how the war-system is even in peace 
stealthily undermining the fabric of our popular government. Ina time of peace 
there is no real need of our navy, and so little show of necessity or excuse for 
it, that not more than one naval officer in ten earns for any serious purpose the 
salt in his butter ; and yet no small part of whatis so prodigally lavished 
on this department, goes to these very men, the petty tyrants of the sea, lords 
of the deck and the cat-o’-nine-tails. ‘Cake the officers both of the navy and 
the army in a time of peace ; and they may well be regarded as a species of 
national paupers, very respectable indeed in their way, but paupers still in 
broadcloth and brass. Nor is this all; for, when we have supported these 
drones of the sword in a style far above that of the people whose hard-earned 
money they squander without an equivalent, and when they have either rusted 
themselves out in idleness, or become prematurely incompetent by habits of 
profligate indulgence, they come back upon us with the impudent claim of 
pensions for their maintenance through life! From any class of men who 
had really earned their pay, Congress would scout sucha claim, yet seem 
ready to vote pensions to such men almost by acclamation. 

Still we have not yet reached the condition of the Old World in this respect. 
The war-system is there the basis or sheet-anchor of aristocracy ; and but for 
the army, the navy and the church, (') the nobility of England would in time 
run out. More than half the $ 100,000,000 of her annual expenditure for her 
army and,navy, goes there to relieve and support in requisite dignity the sons 
of the aristocracy. ‘This spirit shapes nearly all their legislation on the sub- 
ject. Lord John Russell, the present Premier of england, has seven brothers 
in her army and navy; more than 150 members of the House of Commons 
are naval or military officers; and there are hardly half-a-dozen aristocratic 
families in the United Kingdom that have nota personal interest in keeping 
up her war-system. Very much so js it all over Europe; and so, should the 
wat-system continue, it is likely to become in our own republic. 

































MORE EXTRACTS FROM THE PARIS CONGRESS. 


ON A CONGRESS OF NATIONS, 





Asse Decuerry, of Paris. —No one will doubt, that if we could establish 
a Congress of Nations, if we could secure the formation of an assembly to 
settle all difficulties that might arise, if we could constitute a supreme 
court to whose decision all questions of dispute should be submitied, the 
idea of universal peace would triamph finally and forever. Means have been 
found for the establishment of this arbitration between citizens of the same 
nation by the institution of tribunals of justice ; and war between individuals 
has entirely ceased, It has also been established between provinces by means 
of national assemblies, in which the general interests of the same state are 
guarded and promoted, We have only to take a third step in advance, 
and to obtain for states that which has already been obtained for indi- 
viduals and provinces. Why should we not take this third step? It is the 
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most difficult of all, it is true; but the idea which has already obtained the 
two results which I just now mentioned, will also obtain the third; for this 
idea is truth itself, andit is no more possible to escape from truth 
than from the raysof the sun. Truthis the idea of God; and its progress 
cannot be stayed any easier than we can arrest the course of a furious tor- 
rent, which dashes onward, bearing away all before it. 

Is there a nan among you who would dare to maintain that a state of war 
is the thought of God? The eloquent orator to whom I referred at the 
commencement of my speech, told us yesterday, that war is a state of su- 
preme folly, and of extreme hypocrisy, since, even whilst they are arming 
against one another, governments interchange mutual assurances of friend- 
ship; that itis the ruin of commerce and of the arts; :hat there is nota 
single state in Europe which could maintain its present armament for ten 
years longer without becoming bankrupt before that time. And is this the 
idea of God? Is that situation the idea of God, in which men assembled 
upon the field of battle, vie with one another in taking away life? Is that 
state the idea of God, in which men adorn with the title of ‘ hero,’’ the 
man who kills with the greatest strength and ability, in which they desig- 
nate by the name of “glory,”’ that fleeting meteor whose light displays 
nought but ruins and blood! No! this is not, cannot be the idea of God. 
He is a father, and he has given us liberty; and [ say to the heads of gov- 
ernments, if tuey have not favored the development of associations such 
as this, if they have not assisted in their propagation, they have not taken 
the best measures for preventing civil and international wars. 

As far as concerns myself, aud I think I am speaking in the name of all 
whe hold the same high office, my life, my thoughts, all my resources are 
consecrated to this one Paes diminution of misery upon the earth. 
And, in order that there may be less misery, what is it we need? We must 
have lighter taxes, and consequently less public expenditure. If we do 
not put a check upon our expenditure, and look well to it, the men who 
are most opposed to socialism, which I assuredly do not wish to defend, 
will finish by taking so much from the citizens, under the form of taxes, 
that there will soon be only one proprietor, viz., the state. To secure the 
triumph of the cause which we advocate, we have the power of speech, 
eloquent voices aud pens, the tribune and the press. Let us use them with 
perseverance, and we shall succeed. Already I salute, at no very distant 
future, the success of universal pacification. The idea which assembles 
us together, is now making greater progress than ever. You were told yes- 
terday that the statesmen who preside over the destinies of nations, look 
upon us with pity, but with acertain undefined admiration. Every day we 
gain new proselytes. A few more efloris, a few more steps in advance, 
and we shall be able to say that the combat has ceased through want of 
combatants. Yes! { behold, close at hand, the idea of universal peace 
seated upon a throne of glory, around which all the nations of the world 
are united in a fraternal embrace. Instead of those triumphal arches, 
which only recall to our minds the recollections of battles, we shall see es- 
tablishments consecrated to industry ; statues will no longer be erected to 
any but those who have been benefactors of mankind, and the most mag- 
nificent will be raised to those who have been the most beloved. ' 


Hon. Amasa Wa ker, Mass.—A Congress of Nations has long been con- 
templated in the United States. It early attracted attention, and for more than 
twenty years has been a constant theme of discussion, I can assure the gen- 
tlemen present, thatthe more this question is considered, the more important 
itappears to the friends of peace, until they [many of Sans torn come to re- 
gard it as entirely indispensable to the full attainment of their great object, 
the permanent and universal pacification of the world. In their view it is 
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the great wantof mankind. To them it seems absolutely necessary that the 
different natious of the civilized world should come together by their repre- 
sentatives, and discuss the question, and see what can be done by union and 
associated effort to attain that most desirable result. It seems to them, that 
this is the nextstep towards a higher and more Christian civilization ; that 
union and co-operation have become necessary to the improvement aud el- 
evation of the human race. ‘To this conclusion they have arrived by a long 
and patient examination of the subject——- by looking at the history of the 
past, and the tendencies of the present. ‘The time was when private dis- 
putes were settled by private combat, by trial by battle, by the irrational 
arbitrament of the sword ; but that absurd and barbarous system has given 
place to courts of law, totrial by jury. 

In the feudal ages, almost every country in Europe was divided into nu- 
merous petty sovereignties, which were constantly making war upon each 
other, and destroying the property and lives of the people; now these 
feudatories are united into great nations, and all wars between rival chiefs 
and clans are done away with. This result has been brought about by the 
evident necessities of mankind. Self-preservation, and the prosperity of 
the nations demanded this unity, and it has been accomplished. This is 
one of many illustrations that might be given, of the tendency of mankind 
to unity, and its beneficent effects. And, now, in view of what unity has 
already achieved, we ask why this unity may not be still farther extended, 
and all civilized nations agree upon a code of international law, anda grand 
umpirage for the seitlement of disputes, and thus terminate all hostile con- 
tentions between the different peoples, and all necessity for consuming their 
wealth in keeping up Jarge stynding armies and warlike establishments ? 

Lam aware that many objections have been made to a Congress of Na- 
tions, and these [ propose now to consider. The first I will notice is, ‘ that 
nations will never bind themselves beforehand to the uncertain legislation of 
such a congress.’”’ To this we reply that the form in which we now pre- 
sent the project, entirely wbviates the objection; we do not ask nations 
to come under obligations, until they know distinctly the nature 
and extent of the responsibilities they incur. By this preliminary 
Congress, which determiues the conditions of the compact, and presents the 
whole in the form of a written mutual agreement or constitution which 
distinctly points out all the powers and duties of the proposed Congress and 
High Court of Nations, and the limitations of each, no nation can be laid 
under any uncertain or unwilling obligation, or hesitate to bind itself ina 
compact which, by its express terms, can only ensure peace and justice, 
and promote the general interests of all, without interfering with the private 
interests of any. Now,if the constitution proposed be of this character, 
each na‘ion will be ready to ratify it, and be willing to bind itself to a faith- 
ful observance of it; if not, it will not ratify, and of course will not be in- 
clude in the confederacy. : 

A second objection that has been stated is, that different nations having 
diverse and conflicting institutions, their antagonisms and mutual jealousies 
must prevent their acting together. But this objection, like the first. is fully 
met by the provisions of the compact, which so define and limit the pow- 
ers of the Congress ani High Court contemplated, confining thei to spe- 
cific objects of international concern, and forbidding all interference with 
the domestic institutions of any of the confederated states, that, however 
great might be the differences in their institutions, and however odious those 
of one nation might be in the eyes of another, those institutions being 
beyond the legislation of the Congress and the jurisdiction of the Court, no 
ditficulty or reasonable objection could possibly arise on that account. 
Thus, if the United States, as a people, saw fit to disgrace themselves by 
tolerating a system of chattel slavery, it would not be a matter with which 
the Congress or High Court could interfere. 
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But, again, it has been objected that the tribunal we propose might not be 
impartial. Why not? The same objection might be made, doubtless was 
made, when it was proposed to abolish trial by battle, and substitute trial 
in courts of law, orby juries. If such a iribunal as we speak of would not 
be impartial, what tribunal would be? If the dreadful arbitrament of war 
is ever to be dispensed with, to what safer tribunal could the disputes of 
nations be referred, than to one composed of two or more members chosen 
by each of the associated states, which tribunal, if there were twenty states 
confederated, would consist of at least forty members; men, selected for 
their sound judgment, their legal erudition, and high moral principles? 
This objection can be made by those, and those only, who have not delib- 
erately considered the subject, and reflected upon the character and compo- 
sition of suchacourt. 

Again, it has sometimes been urged, that a Congress of Nations would 
involve the creation of a great central power, which might become danger- 
ous to the liberties, perhaps to the independence, of the weaker states. 
Those who make this objection, seem to forget, that itis not a centralization 
of physical force, but a concentration of moral power, that we propose. 
The magnificent scheme, advocated with so much ability and earnestness 
by Henry IV., that excellent monarch, of whom France is so justly proud, 
was fairly obnoxious to the objection we speak of ; for it did contemplate a 
great central executive and military power, which might well be the dread 
of smaller states. It wassuch a proposal as the ideas of such an age would 
naturally suggest. It was founded upon the great idea that brute force 
alone could bind nations together. An omnipotent public sentiment was 
then unknown, and the mighty energies of the press had not then been de- 
veloped. We live in a different age; and the measure we propose is, we 
trust, in perfect accordance with the genius and spirit of that age, and far 
from being open to the objection we have now noticed, 

Again, it has been said that it is impossible to form a compact which shall, 
for any consideral le time, answer its original purpose, owing to the chang- 
ing circumstances of nations. That this difficulty might occur we admit, 
but the contingency is met by that clause in the compact which provides 
for such amendments as the wants of the times may demand. 

But still another objection has been raised, viz., that some of the nations 
may not come into the measure, and thus the object will be defeated, and the 
necessity of keeping up military establishments, and making preparations 
for war will continue. This objection once had considerable force. When 
the willof governments was everything, and the interests of the people 
nothing — when sovereigns had absolute power, and the voice of the peo- 
ple was unheard and uncared for — this objection was certaialy formidable. 
But the circumstances are changed ; now there is, as we have already said, 
scarce a government in Europe which dare be unmindful of the wil! of the 
people, or refuse to do that which a majority of the people believe to be just 
and proper, and demanded by their truest interests. Ia these greatly alter- 
ed circumstances, what nation will stand out and refuse to enter this League 
of Peace? What will be the position of the nation that does this? She 
will place herself, sir, in antagonism to the great fraternity of nations. She 
will virtually declare to her people, that while the citizens of other govern- 
ments have secured to themselves, by entering into the confederacy, the 
blessings of peace, and an exemption from that dreadful weight of taxa- 
tion inseparable from standing armies, and constant preparations for war, she 
will uot allow her subjects the same immunity. 

That the people of the United States should feel a greater interest and 
more confidence in this measure, than others, is certainly quite natural, 
They have before them a striking illustration of the advantages of a confed- 
eration which secures peace and harmony among independent states. We 
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have in our Union thirty distinct and independent sovereignties. They 
are not, as some persons seem to think, mere subdivisions of a country, 
like the counties of England, or the arrondissements of France. Each has 
its own government, its own legislature, its own judicial and executive de- 
partments, and its own militia. But they have entered intoa Union with 
each other, one object of which is to secure internal peace, and have mu- 
tually agreed to refer all their differences to a common tribunal, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. And now, when, as has recently hap- 
ade Massachusetts has a dispute with the neighboring state of Rhode 

sland in regard to her boundary, instead of calling out her military forces, 
invading Rhode Island, bombarding her capital, devastating her fields, and 
murdering her inhabitants, she merely enters her suit in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and employs lawyers instead of generals, to defend 
her rights. Rhode Island meets her antagonist before the same tribunal; 
the cause is heard, the verdict rendered and acquiesced in, and the whole 
affair is settled without ill-feeling, without bloodshed, and with an almost 
inappreciable expense. When the American people see, as they often 
have done, the perfect practicability of adjusting disputes between indepen- 
dent states in this manner, it cannot be a matter of surprise that they have 
great confidence in the proposal for a Supreme Court of Nations. 

Again, our confidence in the acquiescence of the confederated nations in 
the decisions of a supreme tribunal, is doubtless increased, by observing 
that no military force, on the part of the National Government, had ever 
been required, in order to secure obedience to the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. In all cases, we believe, have the man- 
dates of that tribunal been obeyed, without resistance or dissatisfaction. 
Nothing can be more evident to an American, than that the Union under 
which he lives is one sustained by moral power, rather than physical force, 
that our States are bound together by ties of interest, of duty, of self-preser- 
vation. We see plainly that it is for our interest, our happiness, our pros- 
perity, that we should be so bound together, and therefore our Union grows 
stronger and stronger, as the people advance in intelligence and virtue. 
That it is not physical force which binds the people of the United States to- 
gether, and enforces the decisions of its judiciary, is apparent from the 
fact, that the army of the nation has been usually only about 8,000 strong, 
while many of the states have a very numerous militia, and a great power 
of resistance. New York, ‘or instance, has a militia of some 300,000. 
What could the United States army do in coercing such a state? Why, if 
its militia were cannibals, they could eat up the whole United States army 
at a single meal. 

But let it not be supposed that we expect this result instantly. We do 
not invoke the aid of miracles. We have learned that all salutary and 
permanent reforms must be gradual. Ideas must first be implanted in the 

pularmind. Those ideas must have time to germinate, to spring up, to 
bud and blossom, and then they will, in due time, bring forth the desired 
fruit ; and therefore, in the words of our present resolution, we wish the 
friends of peace to endeavor ‘* to prepare public opinion, in their respective 
countries, for the formation of a Congress of Nations ;”’ believing that when 
such a public opinion is formed, this great and glorious union of the nations 
will be easily effected. 


Dr. Bopenstept, of Berlin.—What country sympathizes more tlian Ger- 
many with the noble idea of universal peace, so favorable to the develop- 
ment of the arts, of the sciences, and of poetry? Think you, gentlemen, 
that we are so much in love with our thousand and one petty pricipali- 
ties, as to wish to meddle with all their quarrels? No! gentlemen, Ger- 
many is anxious to have peace; no country on the earth has a soil so suited 
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as she for the propagation of the ideas advocated by this Congress. For the 
development of peace, we must have the assistance of that knowledge 
which is imparted by instruction. Is there any country where this knowl- 
edge is more widely diffused than in Germany? Even the children of 
the poor sing the stanzas of Lamariine, the songs of Beranger, and the 
edes of Victor Hugo; and there is not a hamlet, however obscure, where 
the name of Richard Cobden is not known and respected. Let us then 
strive to disseminate widely in Germany the doctrines of peace ; for I am 
convinced ihat by peace my country will obtain all those advantages and 
blessings which she has been unable to ecquire by discord, intestine quar- 
reis, and wars. I thank you for the attention with which you have listened 
to me, and promise you that no efforts shall be spared, by myself and my 
friends, to obtain the organization of Peace Societies thicughout the length 
and breadth of my father-land. 


Epwarp Mraut, Esq., London.—I look upon this Congress not so 
much as an instrument of action, as a condensation of floating sentiment 
— a gathering into one focus of the best thoughis on the subject of peace, 
of the best men, that were previously diflused throughout the civilized 
woild. I care not greatly what may be its proceedings. Ail that is need- 
ed is, that it do nothing inconsistent with itself. The great phenomenon in 
which | take an interest is this —that the Congress exists —that it is what 
itis, and where itis. tis astriking fact, which I believe will produce a 
greater effect on the world at large than any spoken arguments, however 
able, that could be brought forward. 

It has been suggested that the Congress has no practicable object. I 
think it very clear that the Congress, even supposing it had not reckoned 
upon such means as it was then employing for attaining its end, has shown 
that it had not reckoned without its host. Whatis war? It is not spontane- 
ous combustion. Armies are not organized without thought, and the appli- 
cation of science. Soldiers are not made so without drilling. A charge of 
cavalry presupposes previous discipline. Gunpowder is a manufacture, not 
a growth. Cannon-balls do not hang on trees of the forest. War is the 
product of man’s will—often the will of but one man—seldom of the 
will of many. Itissimply the elements of nature made to subserve man’s 
evil passions. The way to put down war is to get at the will of man; to 
get at that will by means of his reason, his understanding, his conscience, 
his aifections. This is what the Congress wants todo. They want to drive 
the monster, war, home to its lair, and there to transfix it with reason and 
with love. War will never cease till men are indisposed to prosecute it as 
a means to attain their object. 

But is itimpossible to produce such an indispesition? The answer of the 
Congress is, No! Itis not only possible, by the means we employ to 
achieve the end we propose; it is probable; it is certain. The masses 
have no interest in the promotion or prosecution of war; and therefore the 
Congress, addressing itself to the masses, will find their task by no means 
impracticable, if they are faithful to their principles, their character, and 
theirduty, The result is no contingency ; it is as certain as any problem 
in mathematics. Our work is simply to get at the will of those who make 
war, if not by arguments operating upon themselves, at least by arguments 
operating upon others —to get at that will, so as to transform it by the me- 
dinm of public opinion ; tosurround them with such an atmosphere of public 
opinion as to make it impossible for them to give expression to any will of 
their own inconsistent with the public will, and with the principle that war 
is an utter absurdity, a deep crime against God and against man ; in short, 
by enlightening the public mind as to the causes, the nature, and the con. 
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sequences of war, to make it as difficult for rulers to plunge into hostilities, 
as it isin this nineteenth century fora man to kill and eat his own father 
for the sake of appeasing his hunger. 

But we are told, we cannot extinguish the natural passions of man. 
True! neither do we mean totry. The natural passions of man will have 
full play after war is utterly ceased. Man may be endowed, and largely 
endowed, with a propensity which we have chosen to call combativeness, 
but which, in its original elements, is nothing more than a desire to over- 
come resistance, It is not necessary that this desire should gratify itself by 
having recourse to arms. It may gratify itself by moral as well as physical 
means, It may find expression and indulgence in conquering the difficul- 
ties which lie in the path of philanthropy and religion. War is simply a 
perversion of this natural impulse of humanity. Destroy war, and the pas- 
sion flows into its legitimate channel. For myself, I have no doubt about 
the attainment of our object. We have a principle of, eternal and immuta- 
ble truth to stand upon; and on such a principle, once ascertained, I for 
one, would rather plant my feet, even if I felt the whole world sinking be- 
neath them, than join in the temporary shout of triumph with those who 
embraced a falsehood. We have had sufficient evidence to-day that the 
cause of peace is making rapid progress. We have met here from all 
parts of the world as brothers; and, spite of all resistance, we will make 
all nations brothers before we abandon our enterprise. 


SPEECHES ON WAR LOANS, 


Ricuarp Cospren, M. P.—I have the honor to submit to your considera- 
tion a motion condemnatory of loans for warlike purposes. My object is 
to promote peace by withholding the sinews of war. I propose that this Con- 
gress shall make an appeal to the consciences of all those who have money 
to lend. Ido not allude to a few bankers whoappear before the world as 
loan-contractors. In reality they are the agents only for collecting funds 
from smaller capitalists. It is from the savings and accumulations of the 
merchants, manufacturers, traders, agriculturists, and annuitants of civilized 
Europe, that warlike governments can alone supply their necessities ; and 
to them we would appeal by every motive of self-interest and humanity, 
not to lend their support to a barbarous system which obstructs commerce, 
uproots industry, annihilates capital and labor, and revels amidst the tears 
and blood of their fellow-creatures. We will do more; we will in every 
possible way expose the character and objects, and exhibit to the world the 
true state of the resources of every government which endeavors to con- 
tract a loan for warlike purposes. 

The time is gone by when barbarous nations devoted to war could con- 
quer civilized Europe, unless, indeed, the latter will be so very complacent 
as to lend money for its own subjugation. War has become an expensive 
luxury. It is no longer a question of bows and arrows, swords and shields. 
Batiles are now decided by artillery, and every discharge of a cannon costs 
from twelve to fifteen franes ; I wish with all my heart it were ten times as 
much. The consequence is, that when countries behind the rest of Kurope 
in civilization enter upon hostilities, they are obliged immediately to draw 
upon the resources of more civilized states — in other words to raise a loan ; 
and how is the money, thus borrowed from the savings of honest industry, 
expended ? , 

We address ourselves to those who, by their loans, really hire and pay 
men who commit the atrocities of war, and we say, ‘It is you who give 
strength to the arm which murders innocent women and helpless old age ; 
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it is you who supply the torch which reduces to ashes peaceful and inof- 
fensive villages; and on your souls will rest the burden of these crimes 
against humanity.’ 

I shall be told that it is useless to make an spare! to the sensibilities of 
men who, with money lying unproductive at the bottom of their pockets, 
are thinking of nothing but five per cent. I will undertake to prove, though 
I shall not weary you with an opinion upon the subject, that peace will of- 
fer a far better field forthe employment of the savings of agriculture than 
the field of battle, and that she will afford a much more profitable invest- 
ment for the accumulations of industry than in partnership with Haynau & 
Co. ‘This discussion will be raised again hi again in various places. 
The Congress of Nations will make the tour of the civilized world. You, 
French men, French women, who have received with so much enthusiasm 
your English visiters, in whose name I thank you— who have known so 
well how to show the noble zeal in the cause of humanity which has 
prompted your American guests to cross the great Atlantic—who have 
welcomed the presence of Germans, Belgians, and Dutchmen, and the rep- 
resentatives of other nations in this hall — you have imparted to the Peace 
Congress a great moral power, which its members will endeavor to use for 
the benefit of humanity. We shall leave you with renewed hope and 
courage, confident that we have only to persevere resolutely, but legally, 
and always in a moral sense, and step by step we shall propagate the sub- 
lime idea which now reigns in this hall, till itembraces within its influence 
all the nations of the earth. 


M. pe Girarpin.—Friends of Peace! let all of you who are here present, 
engage not to participate, under any form, in a loan contracted for the pur- 
pose of carrying on war. Make this engagement; do mure, denounce to 
the indignation of the people those bankers who subscribe to such loans. 
Brand with infamy all loans and taxes for the support of war; whoever 
desires the end, must employ the means. 

But I am told, even if you refuse to make war, thatis no reason why oth- 
ers should not make war against you. It is easy to convince you that this 
objection is futile. If credit does not furnish the munitions of war, there is 
no nation powerful enough to cause us the least disquietude. Do you re- 
quire examples of this? You have them before your eyes. During the 
last thirty years, two revolutions have broken outin this country, two gov- 
ernments have been overthrown. But has war been kindled? No. Has 
ambition been suddenly extinguished amongst us? Has Europe forgotten 
all itsold hatreds? Neither the one nor the other. Buta great step to 
wards peace was made when a vast amount of wealth was found necessary 
to enable us to begin and carry on a war. Credit, then, prevented war in 
the instances I have alleged. If money could have been found, trust me, 
a war would have broken out; but the money was not to be found. If in the 
whole of your programme there is one clause to which I more completely 
adhere than to any other, it is the one which is now under discussion: if 
people will only bind themselves to the performance of this resolution, I do 
not think war can again take place. 

During the last eighteen months, you have seen a general war break out. 
Do not imagine that I have witnessed without sorrow the events which have 
taken place in other countries! Far from it. But take care, as soon as ev- 
er your supreme tribunal shall be established, the question will present it- 
self, whether there was a war between sovereign and sovereign, or only a 
war between a sovereign and his people, and undertaken simply for the 
maintenance of treaties. I donot think I am wanting in patriotism, when 
I say that I do not fear war. I fear neither war, nor the suppression of lib- 
erty ; for liberty has made some important conquests in the midst of the mis- 
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fortunes of these latter days. Its tribune has been raised at Vienna, at Milan, 
aud at Turin, and the right of examination and of discussion has been es- 
tablished in Germany, I have confidence in the right of discussion; | 
have much more confidence in liberty than in battalions armed with the 
money of the poor. The affection of their peoples is of far more value to 
governments than large battalions of soldiers. Let us, then, have confi- 
dence in liberty, and we shall arrive at that pacification which progress will 
render definitive. 


Rey. Tuomas Pyne, of the Church of England.—What is war but the 
name of all crimes and evils in one? And though thus opposed to humanity 
and virtue, it is not less so to reason and common sense, exposing to acci- 
dent and brute force the dearest interests and the justest causes. Its evil re- 
sults, alike financial, physical, and moral, it is impossible to express. Had 
we the money wasted in mutual slaughter, we might build a church ii ev- 
ery village throughout the earth; we might place by its side a modest 
school-house; we might support teachers of religion and science for each 
such iistitution; we could give a college to every town; we could culti- 
vate every forest; we could crown with beauty and order every island of 
the sea, aud bless and render happy the world at large. 

Why, then, is it that the human race is thus afflicted and oppressed, 
ground with taxes, and living in anxiety and fear? It is because the chil- 
dren of men have forgotten the primal law of their Creator, which is to 
seek his glory in their mutual love. We are even yet but half civilized, 
are plunged in a nightofignorance. But the morning dawns, and the sun 
shall svon arise! and this vast and impressive assembly shows that the 
moral horizon is already brightening unto dzy. Happy then, privileged 
and honored, are you, friends and brethren from many nations, who have 
begun this work of promoting peace for the world at large. Reason is on 
your side, the hearts of the best men, the approval of God, the promises of 
prophecy. ‘Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the 
children of God.” A time is advancing,-— perhaps not so far distant as 
some think,—in which “they shall not hurt nor destroy in all my _ hely 
mountain, saith the Lord; for the earth shall be filled with the knowledge 
of the Lord as the waters cover the sea. Then shal] nation not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 

It is not needful to touch upon the political argument, which has al- 
ready been discussed. This question is a personal one. It is one for indi- 
viduals and for families, for mothers especially, and for teachers. ‘The educa- 
tion of men has hitherto been too martial ; not merely that of the soldier. 
but of every child. The books we read in youth. and the sentiments we find 
established as most worthy of our consideration, are full of strife and bat- 
tles. Greece and Rome, which have given us models of art, have unhap- 
pily handed down to our ages in poetry, and with all the grace of oratory, 
the savage taste for war. History needs to be re-written; or, if that isim- 
possible, we must of ourselves begin to form anew the education of the 

eople, and in the privacy of the family, and the hour of calm, to place 
folaes the eyes of the young, in their true colors, the horrors, the griefs and 
crimes of war. Every one may thus aid in bringing about the reign of 
peace ; and, perhaps, in no way could those before me more effectually do 
this, next to the immediate lessons of a beneficent example, than by form- 
ing in their respective villages and towns small associations in connexion 
with this great movement, and by conversation, by the press, and public 
discussion, seeking to show themselves the friends of man. We may be 
sure, should such efforts be made, sensible, suitable, and full of zeal, that 
under the blessing of God, and with the teaching of his word, a great 
change may arise even in our day ; andif it be not immediate and plain to 
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the eyes of all, it shall at least be as the dew, which, though silent and 
unperceived, yet fertilizes the world. 


“ T saw the expecting nations stand 

To catch the coming light in turn, 

I saw from ready hand to hand 
The bright, but struggling, glory burn; 

And each, as she received the flame, 
Kindled the altar with its ray; 

Then turning to the next she came, 
Speeding it oa its sparkling way.” 
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HOME APPLICATION OF PEACE. +? 


Ovr efforts in the cause of peace are restricted to the peaceful adjustment oe 
of difficulties between nations ; but our principles take a wider range, and are . 
fairly applicable to all disputes between all persons. We seek to abolish the 
specific, well-defined custom of international war; but conflict by the sword 
between smaller communities, and especially between portions of the same 
State as a civil war, is often much worse in most respects, and would cease 
of course under a universal and effective application of our principles. ‘at 

It seems very generally to have been taken for granted, that our own con- er 
federacy neither has, nor is likely ever to have, much, if any, need of our prin- oe 
ciples in its internal affairs ; but we have long thought, that they are prospec- 
tively more needed for this purpose among ourselves than among nations, and 
will in time be found absolutely indispensable to the harmony, prosperity and 
perpetuity of our republic. Unless our government and people shall proceed, 
in the adjustment of all domestic questions, substantially upon the principles 
for which we contend, there is no moral possibility of our peace or union con- Ka 
tinuing long ; and, when once the war-principle of mere might determining Ae 
right, is adopted and put in practice, then will ensue such wars as history has 
seldom, if ever, recorded. — Greek meeting Greek, Saxon grappling with 
Saxon, in fierce, desperate, exterminating struggles that shall make the world 
stand aghast. If there is a country or government on earth that needs a con- 
stant, perpetual application of pacific principles, it is ours above all others; 
and it should be the strenuous endeavor of every Christian, every philanthro- 
pist and every patriot to weave these principles so thoroughly into the pop- 
ular sentiment of the whole land, into the web and woof of our national char- 
acter, that no bellicose demagogue can ever instigate the people to draw the 
sword for the settlement of any controversy among ourselves. 

In confirmation of these views, we are glad to quote from the concluding 
paragraphs of Mr. Clay’s late speech in the U. S. Senate on his Compromise 
Resolutions : 
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‘‘ Mr. President, I have said what I solemnly believe, that dissolution of 
the Union and war are identical and inevitable ; that they are convertible 
terms ; and such a war as it would be, following a dissolution of the Union! 
Sir, we may search: the pages history, and none so ferocious, so bloody, so 
implacable, so exterminating — not even the wars of Greece, including those 
of the commoners of England, and the revolutions of France — none, none of 
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them all would rage with such violence, or be characterized with such blood- 
shed and enormities as would the war which must succeed, if that event ever 
happens, the dissolution of the Union. And what would be its termination? 
Standing armies and navies, to an extent stretching the revenues of each por- 
tion of the dissevered members, would take place. An exterminating war 
would follow — not, sir, a war of two or three years’ duration, but a war of 
interminable duration — and exterminating wars would ensue, until after the 
struggles and exhaustion of both parties, some Philip or Alexander, some 
Cesar or Napoleon, would arise and cut the Gordion knot, and solve the prob- 
Jem of the capacity of man for self-government, and crush the liberties of both 
the severed portions of this common empire. Can you doubt it? 

Look at all history — consult her pages, ancient or modern — Jook at human 
nature ; look at the character of the contest in which you would be engaged 
in the supposition of war following upon the dissolution of this Union, such as 
I have suggested ; and I ask you if it is possible for you to doubt that the final 
disposition “of the whole would be some despot treading down the liber- 
ties of the people — the final result would be the extinction of this last and 
glorious light which is leading all mankind, who are gazing upon it, in the 
hope and anxious expectation ‘that the liberty which prevails here will sooner 
or later be diffused throughout the whole of the civilized world.”’ 
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MEASURES CONSEQUENT ON THE, PARIS CONGRESS. 


Tue effect of the late Congresses on the Continent of Europe, at Brussels 
and at Paris, is beginning to be seen in the action to which they are 
prompting the friends of peace in the Old World. The grand demonstra- 
tion at Paris, in particular, has widely called public attention to some prac- 
tical points that touch and stir the masses, and their representatives. 













MEETING IN LONDON ON WAR-LOANS. 









When Austria, early last autumn, disclosed her purpose of applying to 
British capitalists for a large loan to replenish her treasury, exhausted by 
her extraordinary efforts for the re-subjugation of Hungary to her tyranny, 
meetings full of honest and burning indignation, were held in London, and 
other large cities of Great Britain, to protest against such a prostitution of 
their money by men calling themselves Christians. These demonstrations, 
along with other causes, seem to have had their designed effect; for the 
newspapers, not long after, reported that Austria had succeeded in obtain- 
ing at home the loan she wanted. 

At length Russia publishes her desire of a loan, avowedly for the com- 
pletion of her great rail-way, but really for the supply of her financial de- 
ficiencies, occasioned by her crusade against the liberties of Europe in her 
invasion of Hungary. Such is the force of public opinion against her con- 
duct in that case, such the influence already acquired by the friends of 
Peace and of freedom, that the Czar dares not, or deems it impolitic, to ask 
a loan for any purposes of War, but comes forth under the specious and 
popular plea of peaceful improvements for the public good. Cobden, how- 
ever, seems to understand him too well; and in a letter dated Jan. 14, 1850, 
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he urges the call of a meeting in London to protest against such a loan. 
Of the result we will let the London Herald of Peace speak : — 


In prompt compliance with this call, a meeting was convened at the 
London Tavern, on Friday, the 18th; and although the time was so brief 
for preparation aud publicity, we venture to say that a nobler demonstra- 
tion, in every sense of the term, was never made in the City of London. 
It is not merely that the spacious room was thronged to its utmost capacity, 
and that hundreds, if not thousands, were obliged to turn away from the 
door disappointed ; but the whole tone of the meeting was in an eminent 
degree lofty and elevating. Of Mr. Cobden’s speech we scarcely dare 
trust ourselves to speak, lest we should be betrayed into what others who 
did not hear it might regard as extravagance. “One of our contempora- 
ries,” says the Patriot, ‘compares its startling effect to those of the first 
speeches made on the Slave-trade, when all London had embarked capi- 
tal in Slaves and Slave-plantations, and when the ery of indignant human- 
ily was met with precisely the same mixture of indignation and derision 
that Mr. Cobden is now assailed with. But whatever ridicule may have 
been cast upon the announcement of the meeting, no one who has either 
had a head or a heart, can read Mr. Cobden’s speech, and still affect to 
sneer at the object of the meeting or the speaker.’? The chair was taken at 
one o'clock by Mr. Charles Gilpin, who opened the meeting in a short 
speech of great power and pungency, which told on the assembly with 
admirable effect. The Secretary of the Peace Congress Committee (Rev. 
H. Richard), having read a letter from Lord Dudley Stuart, expressing his 
cordial concurrence in the object of the meeting, and his regret that severe 
indisposition forbade him to be present, Mr. Cobden rose to move tie follow- 
ing resolution : 

‘¢ That the Government of Russia having proposed to raise in this country 
a war loan of 5,500,000/. professedly for the purpose of completing a 
railroad from St. Petersburg to Moscow, but really to replenish the 
Imperial Exchequer, exhausted by the expenses of the War in Hungary, this 
meeting is of opinio:., that to lend money to the Emperor of Russia for such 
an object, would virtually be to sanction the deeds of violence and blood 
committed by him in Hungary, and to furnish him with the temptation and 
the means for carrying on future schemes of aggression and conquest.” 

I congratulate the Peace Society, and the frends of Peace in this 
country, said Mr. Cobden, that the Emperor of Russia has been obliged 
— unconsciously we must, as a matter of course, suppose —to affix his 
name to a document which is not true, in order to obtain the loan of 
5,500,0001. in this country. Isay, the document signed by the Emperor 
Nicholas, contains an untruth. I know it to be untrue, and it is known to 
everybody at St. Petersburg to be untrue. But I accept that untruth as the 
highest tribute that could possibly be paid to the moral power of the Peace 
party in this country. [was in St. Petersburg two years ago; at that time 
the rolling stock of that railway was all finished; a hundred locomotives 
were ready; I travelled by one of them on a part of the line; thousands of 
wagons and carriages were ready. I am told the iron is on the ground, 
and paid for; it is the embankment that is not yet finished ; and, looking 
to the martial tastes of the Emperor of Russia, and his little care for the in- 
ternal improvement of his country, I do not think the railway will be com- 
pleted for ten years to come; for he will spend his mouey, like a great 
overgrown colossal baby (a laugh), upon his soldiers, rather than in those 
substantial improvements which really could alone add to the power, the 
happiness, the civilization of his empire. But why need I argue this mat- 
tert Nobody believes that the money is wanted for a railrcad (* No, no!’) ; 
everybody assumes the contrary. But I will convict them from their own 
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ukase ; here is their own document; they want the money in six months, 
and who ever heard of 5,000,000/. being wauted for a railroad in six 
months ! 

I can stand on the very strongest ground, in citing Adam Smith and the 
great authorities in political economy, against the very principle of these 
loans. What is this money wanted for? Itis tobe wasted. It is to go 
for the expense of standing armameuts, or to pay the expense of the late 
outrageous war in Hungary. What, then, does it amountto? It is so 
much capital abstracted from England, and handed over to entire destruc- 
uion and waste in another country, by this means abstracting from the labor 
of this country the means by which it is to be employed and to live. I say 
that every loan advanced to a foreign Government to be expended in keep- 
ing up enormous armaments, or in carrying out wars with other countries, 
is so much capital as completely wasted and destroyed for all the purpo- 
ses of useful reproduction, as if the money were carried in the shape of 
goods and commodities to the mid-Atlantic, and thrown out to sink in the 
water. [ make no distinction whether the interest be paid or not; for if 
the interest be paid upon this loan by the Emperor of Russia, it is not paid 
out of the proceeds of the capital which is lent— it is not paid by the capi- 
tal itself being invested in reproductive employment, but is extorted from 
the industry, the labor, the poverty, the wretchedness, of the population, to 
be paid for the loan of capital which has not only not been employed pro- 
ductively, or been thrown to the bottom of the ocean, but worse than that 
— which has been employed in obstructing industry, in devastating fertile 
lands, and in oppressing ooten: I say, then, I stand here as a political 
economist, to denounce every such transaction as this, as being injurious to 
the interests of every class of this community -— injurious to the highest 
and to the lowest; for it stops employment, it impedes industry, it draws 
away from this country the very sources of profitable labor, and therefore 
it must injure everybody in the country, more or less, from the Govern- 
: ment itself, in the form of its revenue, down to the humblest mechanic or 

laborer who depends on his few shillings a week for his subsistence. 

But I stand here also to denounce these loans asa politician, and as a 
member of society, and as a taxpayer. For what is the object of this loan? 
It is to enable the Emperor of Russia to maintain an enormous standing 
force. And what is the consequence? Why, that every other country in 
Europe is obliged to keep up an enormous armament also. What say the 
statesmen of France? ‘ We are obliged to keep 500,000 armed men be- 
cause Russia keeps 800,000.’ And here in England we are accustomed to 
cite the hostile position of Russia as a reason why we keep up our enor- 
mous fleet. I should not be surprised if, in the very next session, when I 
bring forward a motion proposiug to reduce our armaments, I find—what I 
have knowa before —the very example of the Russian fleet stated as a 
reason why we cannot reduce our navy. What has been the recent posi- 
tion of Russia towards this country? Why, have not we had our fleet sus- 
tained in the Mediterranean at an enormous expense by you out of the 
taxes of this country? Have we not had that fleet sailing to the Darda- 
nelles? Have we not heard a talk of a probatle collision of Russia with 
Turkey? It is an acknowledged principle of the policy of this country — 
I do not say how far it is right or wrong, but it ts an acknowledged and 
traditional policy — that you are to defend Turkey, and are bound by treaty 
to defend her against all foreign Powers. There is no foreign Power that 
menaces the integrity of Turkey but Russia; and the common talk now 
with every one is, that Russia meditates a hostile attack upon Turkey next 
spring on the Danube. What is the consequence? That you may be 
called upon to equip and send fleets to defend Turkey against Russia, who 
will be fighting with the money borrowed through Messrs, Baring. 
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We read in the history of Holland, that on one occasion when a town was 
besieged, her merchauts sold sulphur to the enemy, which was to manufac- 
ture gunpowder to fire upon themselves. We read of that, and we call the 
Dutch a mercenary peop'e; they do not stand out with more dignity in 
history because we read of such transactions. And I say that England will 
not stand better with the world, or better in history, because it will be re- 
corded that here, in 1850, were found men in London ready to endorse the 
desperate wickedness of Russia by lending her the money which enables 
her to continue the career of violence she has hitherto maintained. I say, 
therefore, on grounds totally apart from those of abstract morality or of in- 
security, [, as a politician, as a citizen, as a tax-payer, in common with the 
rest of you, have aright to meet and protest against a transaction of this kind. 

But I denounce the immorality of this loan. We have a strange doctrine 
half hinted, half expressed —it is not very confidently asserted, but we 
have a sort of doctrine broached, that you must not question what a man 
does with his money; that you must only ask how much per cent. you will 
get; ard, if you can get five instead of four, that is quite sufficient to sane- 
tion the transaction. That is a doctrine I hear put forth in the name of our 
citizens. I can only say that the Emperor of Russia has given them credit 
for a much higher standard of morality than they possess. He was afraid 
to come before them, and avow what he wanted the money fcr. He was 
advised by his council — of course unconsciously to himself —to tell a fib 
(laughter), in order to enable the citizens of London to swallow the 
gilded pill, and lend him the money for a railroad, instead of for War. 
He did not know his men, —he took too high an estimate of them 3; for 
they admit the money to be for other purposes than those alleged, and they 
justify their lending it on the ground that they are going to get five per 
cent. instead of four! Now, what is this money wanted tort Why, sim- 
ply and solely to make up the arrears caused by the exhaustion of the 
Hungarian War. 

But what is the next objection I make to this investment? You are 
lending money to a Sovereign whose throne stands upon the most eombus- 
tible elements of any in all Europe. It is not irrelevant to speak of a Sove- 
reign who comes here, and invites the citizens of England to lend him their 
money; and [ will just say a word or two as to the condition and prospects 
of his empire. The Emperor cf Russia is the sole potentate in the world 
now that rules over white slaves — who has the proud distinction of ruling 
over 20,000,000 of male serfs, who are bought and sold like the land on which 
they live. Now, is that a very safe state of society in the present age? 
The ideas of freedom have been marching from west to east now for centu- 
ries; and serfdom and feudalism have been disappearing before the spirit 
of the age, which has advanced to the very confines of Russia. Do you 
think those ideas will stop there, in these days of railroads, and steamboats, 
and electric telegraphs? No; on the contrary, no rational manu can be ex- 
pected to believe that these serfs, being men, will prefer slavery to freedom ; 
that, being ten to one of their masters, they will not do in Russia what they 
have done in every country of Europe, and assert their freedom. Now, 
what sort of security do you think you will have for the payment of this 
loan, when a convulsion takes place in Russia — as take place it will, in 
all probability, before many years. You never have had an instance yet of 
the serfs in any country being emancipated on a large scale, except on the 
approach of revolution. Well, what will you expect for your loan when a 
revolution takes place in Russia? What will the people there say to those 
who in this country lent their money to enable the tyrant to hold for a mo- 
ment longer his despotic sway over his serfs? I would say, they will re- 
pudiate the debt. , ev 

This system of lending money by the more civilized states to the more 
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barbarous Governments, is the way to perpetuate siavery, and uphold ty- 
ranny in these countries. By so doing you place the power in the hands of 
Governments to enable them to domineer over their people ina way they 
could not do, if they depended on the people themselves for the supply of 
their resources. Go back to the history of your own country — to the time 
of the Plantagenets, for example, when England was gaining her liberties 
step by step. How were they gained? By the necessities and embarrass- 
ments of the kings. One king was obliged to grant this franchise in return 
for a loan from his subjects, and another king was obliged to pawn that jewel 
of his crown, and give further privileges to the people. That was the way 
in which your rights were from time to time wrung from your Sovereigns 
by your ancestors ; but, if your kings could have gone to one of the states of 
Italy, — say to the merchants of Venice, which then stood to England in 
the position in which England now stands to Russia,— and could there 
have got money, without being dependent on the will and purse of their 
own people, where would have been the liberties of England in such cir- 
cumstances? Do you not think these things will operate on the minds of 
the masses in Eastern Europe? Will they not ask you by what right you 
lent your money to an irresponsible despot to enable him to perpetuate 
slavery? And what answer can you give? ‘ We got five per cent. for it!’ 

But there is another difficulty which I would wish those who lend money 
to the Russian Government to bear in mind. We may not be strong enough 
in this room, though we represent very much of the public opinion out of 
it, by this expression of our opinion to prevent people lending their money 
to the Russian Government; but let them well understand that we, the tax- 
payers of England, who are no parties to this loan-mongering, will be no 
parties to the collecting of their debts for them. Hitherto there has been a 
sort of vague notion, thatifa Government failed in paying its debts to Eng- 
lish creditors, the power of the English Government would be brought to 
enforce them. There has been some correspondence between certain 
parties so placed, and Lord Palmerston; and Lord Palmerston, though 
objecting to interfere in that special case by force of arms, yet says that he 
reserves to himself the power of interfering if he thinks proper. Now, 
I tell those who lend money to the Russian Government, with the idea that 
they are going to make our Government the collectors of their debts, that 
we have sufficient power to prevent them making the Foreign Minister a 
bum-bailiff. And 1 warn those who lend their money to these bankrupt 
Governments, whether in Europe or elsewhere, that we of the Peace party, 
the tax-payers of this country, have sufficient power to prevent the Govern- 
ment, at the instance of any loanmongers, sending a ship of war, or even a 
diplomatist, to demand eens of these loans. On the contrary, I believe 
from my heart that, if the time should come —and most assuredly there 
are men here who will live to see it —when nota farthing of this loan to 
Russia will be paid, the universal opinion of the country will exult in the 
loss of the money, not from any ill-will to the unfortunate individuals who 
may hold the bonds, but from a belief that it is a righteous retribution, and 
that it will operate as a warning to prevent similar transactions in future. 


Such is the strain of indignant protest uttered by the peace-party of Eng- 
land ; and such has been the effect of these protests, that the editor of the 
Jewish Chronicle expressed at this meeting “his great satisfaction, that a 
Jewish capitalist had not become the agent for the loan; and this he be- 
lieved to be in consequence of the meeting which took place on the subject 
of the Austrian loan, the Jewish capitalists having bowed to that expression 
of public opinion.” 
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At the same meeting, the following general resolution on war-loans was 
unanimously adopted : — 


“ Resolved, That, in the opinion of this meeting, loans for War-purposes 
and for the maintenance of standing armaments, are unsound in principle, 
and injurious to the interests of the nations.” 


Tue Rotten Moratity PREVALENT ON THE Sussect or War-Loans. — 
The state of feeling which predominates among the monetary class on this 
subject, has been brought out in strong relief by the discussions to which 
the recent meeting called by the Peace Congress Committee, on the Rus- 
sian Loan, has given rise. The purposes for which that loan is wanted, no 
one altempts to disguise or deny. ‘The pretext about the railroad from 
Moscow to St. Petersburg, is allowed on all hands to be an Imperial lie. 
The money is to be applied most certainly to defray the expenses of the War 
in Hungary last year, and very probably to prepare and equip an army for 
another War in Turkey in the spring. There is not a man in the city of 
London who will dare to characterize these exploits and intentions of the 
Emperor of Russia as other than most wicked and nefarious; and yet, 
knowing all this, feeling all this, avowing all this, not only do we find men 
of the highest standing and reputation rushing forward eagerly to thrust 
their money-bags into the hands of this Imperial homicide, but stoutly 
maintain, to its extreme application, the principle of their entire exemption 
from all moral consideration or restraint in the disposal of their money. 

A person who was present at the London Tavern meeting had occasion, 
soon alter it was over, to wait upon one of the partners in a large commer- 
cial firm not a hundred miles from Lombard-street. The millionaire imme- 
diately began to rail, in coarse and unmeasured terms, against Mr, Cobden, 
and those associated with him in this movement, applying to them some of 
the favorite phiases of contumely and scorn with which the habitucs of that 
region usually designate all persons who do not come up to their standard 
of respectability in the possession of great wealth. 'An attempt was made 
to remonstrate with him, and to vindicate the principle, that there was 
surely some moral limit to the large license of the money-market. A case 
was put of an individual applying to him for a loan professedly to build 
churches, but which he distinctly knew to be in fact for building brothels ; 
and he was asked whether, with full cognizance of the purpose to which it 
was to be applied, he would be prepared to advance the money. Without 
a moment’s hesitnae: aud with an air of confidence and astonishment, 
which seemed to wonder how any doubt could be entertained on the sub- 
ject, he answered in the affirmative. Now this gentleman is a conspicuously 
religious man, and is frequently paraded before the public as one of the 
great lay champions of evangelical Christianity. If we are not greatly mis- 
taken, he is a member of the Society for the Suppression of Prostitution ; 
and yet he deliberately avows, that for the sake of gain he would not scru- 
ple to lend his money for the filthy and obscene purposes above inicated, 
Much of this audacity of the monetary class, springs, we are well aware, 
from the inordinate pride which the consciousness of grcat opulence engen- 
ders, and their determination to regard themselves above being challenged 
or controlled by public opinion. 


CoBDEN’s PROPOSED ACTION 1N PaRLiameNT. — We are happy to inform 
our friends that Mr. Cobden has signified his intention to bring the ques- 
tions of Disarmament and Arbitration before Parliament during the ensuing 
session, either unitedly or in two separate motions. Let the friends of 
Peace, therefore, in every part of the country, prepare for vigorous and si- 
multaneous action. There will be less time than there was last year for 
conducting the agitation out of doors; but we have many obvious advanta- 
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ges wedid not then possess, The people to a great extent understand the 
subject. The machinery that had then to be created, is now in readiness, 
We have a Jarge circle of earnest and intelligent correspondet its, who are 
only waiting the signal to enter agaiu upon the field of activity which the y 
occupied last year with such admirable energy and effect. In a lew days 
we hope to have the precise character of Mr. Cobden’s motion or motions 
communicated to us, which, together with the necessary circulars, tracts, 
and forms of Pe tition, shall be immediately and widely distributed through- 
out the wpele, country. Meanwhile let our former trusty allies be muster- 
ing their force: ‘s aud furbishing their armor for the approaching campaign ; 
and then we will ounce more “ lift up our banner in the name of the Lord!” 


Pee v0 00000 esse 


HOME OPERATIONS. 


MEASURES PREPARATORY TO THE NEXT GENERAL CONGRESS IN GERMANY. 





Since the return of our Delegates to the Paris Congress, our Society has 
united with the League of Brotherhood, in forming a Joint-Committee in which 
our Society is fully represented, and of which Cuartes Sumner, Esq., long a 
member of our Executive Committee, is chairman, to prepare for the next Gene- 
ral Congress expected to be held at Frankfort, Germany, the ensuing summer. 
This Committee have already entered on their specific work ; and the following 
circular of theirs, which we commend to the special attention of our friends 
through the countrv, will explain their precise object and mode of operations. 
We earnestly bespeak the prompt and energetic co-operation of all that are 
friendly to our great and sole object, the abolition of the custom of war. This 
movement pledges its supporters only to this single ubject ; and all friends of 
peace, wliatever their views respecting wars strictly defensive, are urged to 
co-operate, as they can in perfect consistency with any views they may enter- 
tain on that point, in the practecal measures which these successive Congresses 
are seeking to get adopted by nations, as feasible and effective substitutes for 
the time-hallowed arbitrament of the sword. 

To the-old friends of our Society, those who Jabored in our cause with its 
Jamented founder, Witt1am Lapp, we would more partic Jarly commend the 
measures now in progress to carry out the precise plans which he elabo- 
rated with so much care, and spent so much time and treasure in bringing be- 
fore the public. ‘They are emphatically American ideas on the subject of 
peace, borrowed in part from Europe, but, after slumbering there for ages, 
revived here with additions and modifications which obviate nearly all the ob- 
jections that were made to the original plan. The grand idea of superseding 
war by rational, legal, peaceful substitutes, our Society has from its ve:y ori- 
gin labored, more perhaps than all other Peace Societies in the world, to pop- 
ularize, and thus prepare the way for its ultimate adoption by al] civilized gov- 
ernments. We may well rejoice to see our own principles and plans so 
zealously adopted ‘at length by all our co-workers on both sides of the At- 
lantic, and beginning to take so strong ahold on the mind not only of the 
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masses, but of many among the most eminent philosophers and statesmen of 
the Old World. And we shall be quite inexcusable for any lack of zeal in 
doing what we can to render successful the measures now in train for the 
accomplishment of what we have so long and so earnestly recommended. 


(>> Petitions to Congress. — Allow us to call very special attention to the 
proposal in the following Cireular for Petitions to our Congress. We our- 
selves issued a similar form of petition early last autumn, in this periodical, 
and in various other ways; but, while we learn with pleasure that many pe- 
titions have been sent from almost every section of the country, yet presuming 
that not a tenth part as many have been forwarded as ought to be, we ear- 
nestly request our friends in every place from which one has not already gone, 
to copy at once the form below, and send one duly signed to both Houses of 
Congress. Send a petition, if you get not more than a dozen names. 
Every signer should put his name to éwo petitions, one for each House, te be 
sent without delay to some member. Better in most cases send the one for 
the House to the Representative from your own district, and for the Senate to 
one of the Senators from your own State; but, if not to these, you can for- 
ward to Hon. Amos Tvcx in the House, and in the Senate to either Hon. 
Joun P. Haute, Hon. Tuomas Corwin, or Hon. Wittiam H. Sewarp, either 
of whom would, we doubt not, faithfully attend to it with pleasure. 


CIRCULAR OF THE PEACE CONGRESS COMMITTEE, 


To the People of the United States : 


The month of August last witnessed at Paris a Congress or Convention of 
persons, from various countries, to consider what could be done to promote the 
sacred cause of Universal Peace. France, Germany, Belgium, England, and 
the United States, were here represented by large numbers of men, eminent 
in business, in politics, in literature, in religion and in philanthropy. ‘The 
Catholic Archbishop of Paris, and the eloquent Protestant preacher, M. Coc- 
quere! — Michae] Chevalier, Horace Say, and F. Bastiat, distinguished polit- 
ical economists — Fmile de Girardin, the most important political editor of 
France — Victor Hugo, illustrious in her literature— Richard Cobden, the 
world-renowned British Statesman, the unapproached model of an earnest, 
humane, and practical Reformer —and Lamartine, whose high glory it is to 
have turned the recent French Revolution, in its early days, into the path of 
Peace — al] these gave to this august assembly the sanction of their presence 
or approbation. M. Victor Hugo, on taking the chair as President, in an in- 
augural address of most persuasive eloquence and skill, shed upon the occa- 
sion the illumination of his genius; while Mr. Cobden, participating with 
signal ability in all the proceedings, impressed upon them his characteristic 
common sense. 

The Congress adopted, with entire unanimity, a series of Resolutions, as- 
serting the dvty of governments to submit all differences that may arise be- 
tween them, to Arbitration, and to respect the decision of the Arbitrators 
whom they may choose ;— also asserting the necessity of a general and 
simultaneous disarming of the nations, not only as the means of 1educing the 
vast expenditure absorbed by armies and navies, but also, of removing a per- 
manent cause of disquietude and irritation. The Congress condemned all 
loans and taxes for the prosecution of wars of ambition or conquest. It ear- 
nestly recommended the friends of Peace to Jabor to prepare public opinion, in 
their respective countries, for the formation of a Congress of Nations, whose 
duty wil] be to revise the existing international law, and to constitute a High 
Tribunal for the decision of controversies among Nations. In support of these 
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objects, the Congress solemnly invoked the various representatives of the 
Press, so potent to diffuse truth, and also all ministers of religion, whose holy 
office it is to encourage good-will among men. 

The work thus begun has been continued since. Large public meetings in 
England and the United States, have welcomed the returning delegates. Men 
have been touched by the grandeur of the cause. Not in “the aspirations of 
religion and benevolence only, but in the general heart and mind, has it found 
a cordial rec eption, filling all who embrace it with new confidence in the 
triumph of Christian truth. 

Another Congress or Convention has been called to meet at Frankfort on 
the Maine, in Germany, in the month of August next, to do what is possible, 
by mutual counsels and encouragement, to influence public opinion, and to 
advance still further the cause which has been so well commended by the 
Congress at Paris. 

To promote the objects of this Congress generally, and particularly to se- 
cure the attendance thereupon of a delegation from the United States, in num- 
bers and character not unworthy of the occasion, a Committee representing 
the friends of Peace throughout the country, of various shades of opinion, has 
been ap pointed, under the name of the** Peace Coneress ComMitrer For 
Tue Unirep Stares.’’ This Committee now appeal to their fellow-citizens 
for co-operation in this work. 

The Committee hope, in the first place, to interest our Government at 
Washington in the objects contemplated by the proposed Congress. As this 
can be done only through the prompting of the people, they recommend peti- 
tions to our National Congress like the following : — 


‘* PETITION FOR PEACE. 
To the. Honorable Senate (or H. R.) of the United States : 


The undersigned, inhabitants (or citizens, or legal voters) of ———., in the 
State of ————, deploring the manifold evils of war, and believing it possible 
to supersede its alleged necessity, as en Arbiter of Justice among Nations, by 
the timely adoption of wise and feasible substitutes, respectfully request your 
honorable body to take such action as you may deem best, in favor of Stipu- 
lated Arbitration, or a Congress of Nations, for the accomplishment of this 
most desirable epd.’’ 


As the number of delegates to the proposed Congress is not limited, the 
Committee hope to see States, Congressional Districts, towns, and other 
bodies, represented there. Every delegate will be a link between the com- 
munity, large or small, from which he comes, and the cause of Universal 
Peace. 

The Committee recommend that a State Conveation be called in each State, 
to choose a State Committee to Jabor in the cause, and also two delegates at 
large from the State ; 

Also a Convention in each Congressional District, to choose a delegate ; 

Also public meetings in towns, and other smaller localities, to explain the 
objects of the Congress, and to choose local delegates. 

The Committee also recommend to the religious and literary bodies of the 
country, as our churches and colleges, to send delegates to the Congress. 

In making this appeal, the Cc ommittce desire to impress upon their 
fellow-citizens the practical character of the present movement, Instead of 
the cus/om or institution of War, now recognized by international Jaw, as the 
Arbiter of Justice between nations, they propose, by the consent of nations, to 
substitute a System of Arbitration, or a permanent Congress of Nations. 
With this change will necessarily follow the general disarming of the nations 
down to that degree of foree which is required for an internal police. The 
barbarous and incongruous War System, which now encases our Christian 
civilization, as with a coat of mail, will be destroyed. The enormous means, 
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thus released from destructive industry and purposes of hate, will be appro- 
priated to productive industry and purposes of beneficence. ‘To contribute to 
this consummation, who will not labor? 

The people in every part of the country,— East and West, North and 
South, — of all political parties, and all religious sects, are now invited to join 
in this endeavor. So doing — while confident of the blessing of God — the 
will become the fellow-laborers of wise and good men in other lands, and will 
secure to themselves the inexpressible satisfaction of aiding the advent of that 
happy day when Peace shall be organized among the nations. 

By order of the Peace Congress Committee for the United States. 
Cuar.es Sumner, Chairman. 
Exrav Burritt, 
Amasa WALKER, 


t Secretaries. 
Boston, Feb, 22, 1850. 





Stare Peace Conventiox 1n Maine. — The first of these Conventions 
was held at Augusta, the capital of the State, 12th February, and far exceeded, 
both in numbers and interest, the expectations of our most sanguine friends. 
Instead of 20 or 30 expected at the morning session, the hall was “ filled with 
hundreds, a majority of whom had come from surrounding towns in their 
sleighs, some even fifty miles for the purpose!’’ Hon. O. Farnsworth, of 
Augusta, was chosen President. The proceedings were introduced with 
prayer by the Rey. David Thurston, of Winthrop; and speeches of much 
ability and eloquence were made by E. W. Jackson, of the Peace Congress 
Committee, Rev. D. B. Peck of Portland, the Rev. Dr. Tappan and Rey. 8. 
Judd, of Augusta, and the Rev. Messrs. Cone and Thurston, besides a long 
and eloquent address from Mr. Burritt. Inthe evening the hall was crowded. 

A Central Committee for the State was appointed to get up conventions 
in the Congressional Districts, and secure for each a delegate to the Frank- 
fort Congress next August. As delegates at large from the State to that 
Congress, the Convention elected the Hon. Samurt Fessenpen and the 
Rev. Davip Tuurston. Messrs. Burritt and Jackson held meetings, also, 
in the cities of Bath and Portland, in the former of which the Mayor pre- 
sided, and was chosen almost by acclamation their delegate to the Frankfort 
Congress. Similar Conventions are already appointed in the five other New 
England States, in N. Y., N. J., Pa., Del., Md., and, we believe, in some of 
the Western States. 


Peace Convention 1n Vernmont.—A Convention of the friends of Peace 
in the First Congressional District of Vt., was held at Rutland, 14th February. 
Hon. Zimri Howse, President, and S. E. Winslow, Secretary. In the pro- 
ceedings, we observe the names of some of the most influential men in that 
region. They adopted a form of Memorial to Congress, and appointed a 
committee to procure signatures through the District. 

They also adopted the following resolutions among others : — 


‘€ Reso'ved, That our Congressional Senators and Representatives, and particularly the Represen- 
tative of this District, be respectfully reque -ted to press the matter of a Joint Resolution for Peace 
measures as energetically avd as early as possidle ; and in case it be found impracticable to 
carry it through both Houses this session, to present it anew on the opening of Lhe next Session of 
Congress; and that in general, they be requested to neglect no seasonable opportunity of pre- 
venting the recurrence of war, by the timely adoption of measures leading to the peaceable ad- 
justment of international difficulties. ; 

Resolved, That the secretary be requested to forward a copy of the above resolution to each 
of our Senators and Representatives in Congress, sigued by himself and the President of this 
Conventio. 

Resolved, That in all civilized communities individuals have long since relinquished the right of 
adjudicating in their own cause, to impartial tribunals; that both ancient and modern history fur- 
nishes instances of Leagues and Confederations of Sovereign and Independent States that have 
adopted the same course, all of which have been found to work well ; and that no good reason, 
therefore, exists, why the same principle should not be extended to all communities whatever, 
and thus at once puta final close to the anti Christian, unreasonable, and absurd custom of war. 

Resolved, That the Clergy of all denominations be requested to addrees their respective congre- 
gatious on the anti Christian character of war, and on the importance of activily in the promotion 
of measures tending towards permanent peace throughout the world.” 
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The Convention requested papers to publish these proceedings; and we 
find the Vt. Chronicle, the only paper in the State that comes to us, not 
only complying with this request, but giving an excellent editorial on the 
general subject, and three columns of an able review of Mr. Livermore’s 
Prize Essay, from a venerable and zealous friend of our cause in that State, 
We are cheered with such indications of spontaneous interest and activity in 
this cause. 


Reviews or tHe Mexican War.—Of Jay’s, 17,000 copies have been pub- 
lished, and 7,000 of Livermore’s Prize Review. We would invite and urge 
our friends to aid in their circulation. If all would unite, they might easily 
sell 100,000 of these Reviews. ((7 Let them order 25, 50, 100, or more cop- 
ies for their own place at the lowest prices for gratuitous circulation, and 
then sell them at these prices, or just enough more to defray the cost of 
transportation. Almost anybody, friend or foe, would give for such works 
the mere pittance we charge for gratuitous circulation. Quite a number of 
our friends have tried this plan, and found it work to a charm. 


PRADO LLELI GMI EOIN nn 


Receipts in January and February. 


Boston, Samuel Greele, 2 00 Fitchburg, Benj. Snow, 
Samuel Appleton, 100 00 raucis Perkins, 
J. P. Blanchard, £00 00 Asher Green, 
** to cons. N. F. Ackley, 
Gro. Merritt L. M., 2000 E. Torrey, 
Charles C. Barry, 10 00 Thomas Eaton, 
Moses Grant, 100 00 S. M. Dole, 
Albert Fearing, 20 00 W. B. Towne, 
J. W. Converse, 5 00 A. F Adams, 2 00 
J. W. Clary, 5 00 Others in smaller sums, 26 00—~52 00 
Thomas B. Wales, 20 00 Keene, N. H., 33 63 
Abiel Chandler, 50 00 Leomineter, 24 50 
Lucy Turner, (10 cents Wes minster, Col’n in Cong’! Church, 4 62 
from a child,) 210—43: 10 | Providence, R I. Peace Soc. for Reviews, 49 00 
A. L. Brooks, 10 00 Plymouth, Josiah Robbias, 2 00 
John Nesmith, 10 00 Castine, Me., W. Witherbee, 2 00 
R Southwick, 5 00 Nor'h Weymouth, a Friend for circu. 
J. Tyler, 5 00 lating Review, 3 09 
J. A. Knowles, 5 00 Northampton. Solomon Stoddard, 5 00 
W- A. Burke, 5 00 Reading, P. Sanbora, 5 
Others, 4 50-—44 50 H. Kingman, 2 
Philadelpiia, by hand of Rob. P. S. Foster, 2 
2 
2 
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Smith, for circulation of Mrs S. Parker & daughters, 
Jay’s Review, (©. Wakefield, 

Howard Malcom, : Others in smaller sums, 1 —-26 25 
Dedham, joint col’n in Dr Lamson’sCh., 14 £ Winthrop. Me., D. Thurston, 2 00 
Norton, collection in Orthodox Church, 7 65 For publ’ns not included in the above, 164 6 
Fairhaven, Abner Pease, 10 GO 
New Bedford, a Friend, 10 00 
Southboro’, Col’n in Orthodox Church, 13 08 








TeRms.—Advocate of Peace, published 
Boston, monthly, or a double No. once in two months, making a volume in two 
years, One Dollar in advance. 


Book of Peace, 12 mo., 606 pp., $1 00 Hancock on Peace, . . . $0 25 
Tracts, unbound, at 12 pp. fora cent. Dymond on War, ; ° , 20 
Upham on Peace, . ° ‘2 Peace Manual, paper covers, 19—cloth, 25 


Livermore’s Review, cloth, 75 cts.; paper covers, 50. 
s 6 for gratuitous circulation, $40 and $25 per 100. 
Jay’s (333 pp.), same terms; but fur gratuitous circulation, in paper covers, 6 for $1, 
and 100 for $15. 
BOSTON, 21 Cornhill, Geo. C. Beckwith, Cor. Sec.; W.C. Brown, Assist. Treas. 
NewYork, Wm. Harned, 61 John St.—Philadelphia, H. Longstreth, 347 Market St. 


PostacE — same as a newspaper, by decision of P. M. Geu., as containing news. 





